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The Douglass National Bank 


of Chicago 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $210,000.00 


Under United States Government Supervision 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
(Noted Abolitionist) 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THE RACE’S LARGEST BANK 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ICSE SOUR ONE: oon nis ch cksupouncssbeswaws bugeewas PRESIDENT 
President of the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., Makers of High-Brown 
Face Powder. 

Re ee Oe FA MON i cn encssascscawae FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Alderman, City of Chicago; Publisher; Major-General of Uniform 
Rank, K. ot P. 


REV. JOHN W. ROBINSON ............ SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Pastor St. Mark’s M. E. Church. 5 
ous) So AE AREINGD: scanckcacas CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Attorney; Supreme Atty., K. of P.; Pres. Appomatox Club. 
RTT WERNER ooo oni aS een bamikww Sn's'w Xe ae nm ee we DIRECTOR 
Dealer in Stocks and Bonds. 
a Ee ERE os ewe Aa Gloe ERS Swe ce ee been kaon ee DIRECTOR 
Grand Master, F. & A. M .of Illinois. 
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Attorney. 
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Physician. : 
CMMI OR CMON oo wine ee win ere iia DIRECTOR 
Member Illinois State Legislature. 
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Assistant Pastor, Olivet Baptist Church. 


Facts You Should Know! 


Ist. That the Douglass National Bank of Chicago is the first National Bank owned and controlled 
by Colored people ever authorized by the United States Government. 


2nd. That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve City of Chicago, you can do your 
banking with it by mail as conveniently from any part of the United States as if you were in 


Chicago. 


3rd. That we pay 3% interest on. your deposits. 


$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a depos- 
itor in the FIRST national Bank of the Race? 


Address: 


THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


: S. E. CORNER 32ND AND STATE STREETS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HE “Sphinx” 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1924 No. 2 
could not possibly 
of the Potomac be permitted by one 


his critics have called THE SPHINX SPEAKS who feels a respon- 


him, because he has so little to say. Other candi- sibility for maintaining the principles of the Re- 
dates for the nation’s highest office have talked vol- publican Party. 

umes, made rash and highly colored promises which 
were promptly forgotten after they had taken the 
oath of office. 


“Our Constitution guarantees equal rights to al! 
our citizens without discrimination on account of 
race or color. I have taken my oath to support 

President Coolidge, unlike his predecessors, has that Constitution. . . . I propose to regard it and 
done little talking, made few promises. Perhaps his dminister it, as the source of all all the rights of 
“New England Conscience” rebels at the idea of all the people whatever their belief or race. 


telling a lie—we hope so. However, his stern “You have suggested that in some fashion i 


a 


and fearless rebuke to 
the New Yorker who 
couldn’t stand to see a 
black man run the race 
for Congress, comes as 
a ray of hope to those 
who have waited patient- 
ly to learn his attitude 
toward the fifteen mil- 
lion colored citizens of 
the country. If he 
keeps that one promise 
to the letter, as he says 
he intends to, it won't 
be necessary for him to 
make any more. 


He promises to uphold 
the Constitution, to ad- 
minister it, and to pro- 
tect the rights of all the 
people, regardless of 
race or creed. 


Regarding the colored 
people in particular, he 
says, “The suggestion 
of denying any measure 


of their full political rights to such a great group of 
our population as the colored people is one which 
however it might be received in some other quarters, 













Act of March 3, 1879. 


Entered as second-class mat- 
ter July 18, 1916, at the Post- 
office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
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should bring influence to 
bear to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a Colored 
man being nominated for 
Congress. In reply I 
quote my great prede- 
cessor, Theodore Roose- 
velt : 

““T cannot consent to 
take the position that the 
door of hope—the door 
of opportunity—is to be 
shut upon any man, no 
matter how worthy, 
purely on the grounds of 
race or color.’ ” 

This promise kept to 
the letter will loose the 
chains and give us some 
of the freedom of which 
this country boasts. 


JUST A WALK 
AWAY 


YOUNG man who 

enjoys a_ good 

stiff game of cards re- 

fused to play with another young man of his ac- 

quaintance. “Aw ~” he said in disgust, “‘t’ain’t no 

fun playin’ with him—I get tired of winnin’ all the 
(Continued on page 6) 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


By Jay Grayson 





UCILLE smoothed 
the folds in a rose 
colored dress, closed 


steamer 
locked it. 
hour she 


the small 
trunk and 
In half an 
be on her 
Falls to 


delight- 


would 
to Center 


Way 





spend three 


ful weeks. For twen 


would rest and 


ty wonderful 


days she 
dream in Vivian Ross’ big, old fashioned 


garden and forget the cares and noise of 


the dingy office where she pounded a 


typewriter six days a week 


Vivian greeted her effusively 
“Tsn’t it wonderful you came while my 
niece, Sallie Brown is here? You two 


can amuse yourselves together while I'm 
busy.” 

enthusiastic about 
Sallie’s presence as Vivian seemed to be 
She f 


Lucilie wasn’t so 


wanted quiet and felt 
wouldn’t be much of it in 
with this 


peace and 
certain there 
the house 
flapper. 
“And Cal 
the week-end. 
you Lucille?” 
Cal Hamilton of all 
would rather 


twenty-year old 


Hamilton’s coming out for 

You remember Cal, don’t 
Lucille 
anyone” than 


' 
men 
have seen 
Cal. 


asked. 


“Friday afternoon,” her hostess replied 


“When will he come?” she 


“Sallie’s very much interested in him just 
now, and while he’s a 
than she is, her mother seems 
the match. And Cal has made good. 
there’s no that All the 
tond marriageable daugh- 
ters consider him a mighty fine match.” 


good deal older 


keen for 
question about 
mammas: with 
heart missed a 
she shuddered. It had 


Lucille felt cold—her 


beat or two and 


been ten years since she saw Cal Ham 
ilton but the memory of that last night 


with him had clung persistently through 
the years. He had loved her then, of 
that she felt certain, but she had refused 
him just to see how he would take it. At 
twenty, girls do such things, especially if 
they are beautiful and have every man 
of their acquaintance groveling in the 
dust. She had been sure that he wouid 
come back next night to renew his quest, 


but instead he left town the following 
morning, sailed for Brazil with a con- 
struction company and remained there 


Later, she learned he had 
returned and gone in business for him- 
self. She had not seen him in all those 
years, nor had she heard from him di- 
rectly until today. She had tried hard 
to forget him, but the bitter memory, in- 
delibly stamped on her mind, remained 


eight years. 


cruelly vivid through the years. She 
stooped to wipe some imaginary dust 
from her immaculate white shoes, lest 


Vivian see the tears that those memories 
brought forth. But the treacherous tear- 


Her hair was gray and her cheeks 
for the flapper beauty. 


drops traced their down 
her cheeks. 
"at" 


friend’s 


shining course 
Vivian placed an arm about her 
shoulder, “Lu, was it Cal you 
wrote me about right after | married?” 

Unable to 


trust her voice, Lucille 
nodded. 
“I didn’t know he meant all that to 
you, dear.” 


Sallie came in just then and received 


Mrs. Ross’ introduction to Lucille with 
a careless fod. Sallie's black eyes and 
clear skin reminded one of late fall 


peaches and her 
bobbed 


fluffy brown hair was 
“Gee, I’m tired. Wasn’t that a stupid 


affair last night, Aunt Vee? There was 


not an interesting man in the whole 
crowd.” 

“You seemed to be having a_ pretty 
good time, | thought,” Vivian replied. 


“T’ll certainly be glad when Cal gets 
here—at fossil.” 
Ske plumped the pillow a bit, made her- 


self comfortable and continued, “You 


least he’s not a 


know, Miss Vaughn, Mr. Hamilton’s a 
chemist—has a big experimental labora- 
tory. He’s most interesting, all the girls 


are crazy about him, but I don’t think it 
is ever wise to let a man know you like 
him.” 

“T think Lucille knows Cal pretty weil 
herself,” Mrs. said quietly, “they 
were pretty good friends in the old days. 


Ross 


Lucille was the most popular girl in our 

set.” 
Sallie 
“Really : 


raised herself on one elbow. 

I can’t imagine such a thing.” 
Lucille excused herself and went to her 

room. She drew her hair back‘ sharply 


and stared at the reflection in the mirror. 


thin, but she was more than a match 





Yes, there were tiny lines about the eyes 
and the corners of her mouth drooped a 
bit; there were a few white hairs right 
in the front where they’d show most. 
Compared to Sallie’s freshness she felt 
very old indeed. What chance had she? 
What man would choose a faded woman 
of thirty when he could have youthful 
loveliness for the asking? 

It was late Friday afternoon when 
Vivian found another opportunity to chat 
with her guest. 

“Lu,” she said smiling, “will you do 
something for me?” 

“Of course I will, if I can,” she re- 
plied quickly 

“Well, wear that pretty rose colored 
dress tonight and let me make up your 
face and dress your hair.” 

“There’s no use, Vee, there isn’t one 
bit of use to camouflage,” Lucille said. 
“He'll know it’s not real. Why I’m only 
a year younger than he is. And look at 
me, old, uninteresting and faded, besides 
i think Sallie really cares for him.” 

“Never mind Sallie, she’s just as much 
interested in half a dozen others. But 
you, Lu, if you haven’t forgotten after 
all these years, must have cared a 
great deal. And even if you don’t want 
him now, you should want to look your 
best.” 

Cal Hamilton came in just before din- 
ner. He had grown a trifle stouter since 
Lucille saw him last. His shiny black 
hair that he used to part in the middle 
was brushed straight back now and sev- 
eral threads of white stood out prom- 
inently. Time had left no markings on 
his pleasant olive face save fine lines ai 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“It was her 
chance... 
she'd make 
the most 

of this 


evening 
with 
— 
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THE DARK ROAD 








EEN JONES, the 
thirteenth child of 
poor, shiftless par- 
) ents lives in Butter- 
field Street, the poor- 
est and filthiest part 
of the city. Halt- 
a starved, because the 
father’s meager sal- 
ary is insufficient, 
learn to shift for 





the children early 
themselves. 


Old Mag, a white woman, who has 
been a famous dancer, teaches Teen ‘o 
dance. When she is fourteen, Old Mag 
dies and Teen’s mother finds her a job 
helping out in a laundry. Later she is 
given a regular job ironing at eight dol- 
lars a week. Her only recreation is the 
corner moving picture show. Here she 
meets Danny Holman who offers to take 
her to a dance. 


“You bet I would,” Teen replied eag- 
erly. 

“Well, will you go with me?” Danny 
asked. 

“Sure.” 

Arrayed in her Sunday dress of sleazy, 
light blue satin, cheap silk stockings and 
a band of silver ribbon across her fore- 
head, Teen flounced down on the bench 
near the door in the corner drug store 
to wait for her escort. 

To the girl accustomed to the dirt and 
squalor of Butterfield Street, the 
dance hall gay with pink paper, was a 
fairyland. Danny introduced her to sev- 
eral of the young men present and Teen’s 
graceful dancing kept her supplied with 
partners the entire evening. The instruc- 
tor introduced a new dance that seemed 
to offer difficulties to a good many 
members of the class. 


“Three steps forward,” the teacher 
tripped lightly to show them, “then three 
back and ladies whirl.’”’ The dance hall 
faded and Teen was again in Old Mag’s 
tiny cottage. Why it was almost like 
that last dance Old Mag had taught her. 

“Waltz” the instructur went on, but 
Teen did not hear him. She pirouetted, 
and dipped and swayed with the music 
oblivious to everything but the dreamy 
rhythm and a wonderfully smooth floor. 

“That was splendid, Miss,” Professor 
Cook commented when she stopped, “How 
would you like to assist me every Satur- 
day?” 

Teen was conscious of a sea of faces 
and of hands thundering applause. 

“I will pay you, of course,” the pro- 
fessor continued. 

Teen came back to earth quickly. As- 
ssisting him every Saturday meant she 
could dance all she wanted on the lovely 
floor to a real orchestra instead of bump- 
ing against the bed and chairs in the dingy 


By Jane Jenes 


The pretty red silk frock won plenty of anaes but the ragged 
gingham skirt landed the job. 


front room at home with only the squeaky 
phonograph for accompaniment. 

“Will two dollars a night be satisfac- 
tory?” 

It was too much. Prof. Cook was go- 
ing to pay her for enjoying herself. 

“Gee!” she exclaimed in delight, “sure.” 

And so each Saturday found Teen at 
ber post tripping the light fantastic, and 
when at midnight she wended her way 


-home, she was two dollars the richer. 


The crowds increased. Clumsy young 
men enjoyed Teen’s careful instruction 
and young women come in droves because 
they wanted to meet the young men. 

Danny came regularly and_ escorted 
Teen home; even if he did not come into 
dance, he called for her at midnight. 

“Too late for you to be out at night 
aione,” he explained. 

“T ain’t scared,” she assured him; ain‘t 
no guys got the best of me yet.” 

“Yes, but they might,” Danny said. 
“Anyhow, I think it’s best for me to 
come after you.” 

The annual dance contest was to be 
held on New Years. Prof. Cook entered 
Teen’s name. The prize winner would 
be be given a week’s engagement at the 
Tower Theatre. With all the enthusiasm 





TURN BACK 


By L. L. Davis 


URN back Father Time, turn back 
again, 
Let me paddle barefoot once more in the 
rain, 
And hunt the gold at the rainbow’s end, 
Where the verdant carth and the blue sky 


blend. 

Turn back Father Time, turn back I 
pray, 

Let me breathe the fragrance of new- 
mown hay, 


And fish in the river back of the barn, 

Oh take me back to my father’s farm! 

Zurn back Father Time to the days in 
the hills, 

For when I was there Dad paid the bills; 

Let me rove about on pleasure bent, 

And forget all about this paying rent. 

Turn back Father Time; once again I'd 
sit, 

In the village belle’s parlor thinking I’m 
“ae 

I'd dream of the honors I’d win some day, 

Now I know better, I just plug away. 

Turn back and let me live once more, 

Free from a bill at the grocery store, 

With no one demanding the money I’ve 
got, 

For furs and dresses and Heaven knows 
what. 





of sixteen Teen spent every minute of her 
time practicing the new steps and polish- 
ing up the old ones. And of course, she 
must have a proper costume. Red was 
the thing—red silk like the one old Mag 
wore in her dances. She bought the silk 
and decided that she could make it her- 
self. She gathered its shining length on 
a long thread, basted it on a band with 
long, insecure stitches and sewed it up 
the back. But somehow, in spite of the 
extreme width of the skirt it did not stand 
out as she expected it to. 


“You need a full skirt under it,” her 
mother advised. “Take two or three of 
them old skirts in the closet there an’ 
sew ’em together on a band.” 

A diligent search of the closet brought 
to light an old red and white striped skirt 
of her sister’s, a blue checked one of her 
own and a pink calico dress. Teen used 
them all. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to have tights on?” 
Julia asked next day as she viewed the 
finery. “All dancers wear tights under 
their dresses. They’s an old pair back 
there that was left with some laundry, 
why don’t you mend ’em an’ wear ’em?” 

She fished them out. 

“Just mend them holes with some old 
stockings,” Julia advised. It won’t show 
under your dress an’ you won't have to 
wear no stockings.” 

Teen plied her needle faithfully that 
night and when she had finished, the yel- 
low tights patched with bits of brown and 
gray and black reminded one of Joseph’s 
coat of many colors. 

The “Flight of the Autumn Leaf,” as 
Prof. Cook called Teen’s dance was 
greeted with storms of applause. The 
slender, whirling figure in bouffant skirts 
and flying hair was pleasing to the eye. 
She flitted and fluttered and whirled and 
finally hid herself from view behind a 
wooden rosebush near the wings. Cat- 
calls and applause, however, demanded 
her return. But alas for glory, it is short 
lived. As she emerged slowly from her 
refuge tripping, lightly to the center of 
the stage, a thread that had fastened it- 
self to a nail on the wooden bush, snapped. 
There was a swishing frou-frou of silk 
and the bouffant red skirt lay in a pile at 
her feet. 

A roar of laughter, stamping of feet, 
cat calls mingled with the thunderous 
applause, chagrin and dismay glued her 
to the spot for a moment and then pick- 
ing up her ill-fated garment she fled. Fhe 
audience, however, continued to storm for 
her return. 

“Dance like you 


are,” the manager 


shouted, “here take this and make a sash 
out of it.” he handed her a dirty piece 
(Continued on page 9) 








HERE AND THERE 


By the Observer 
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went in the Colored drug store in 
my neighborhood the other night to 
buy a rubber sponge. The 
from behind the partition 
in the back looking very much as if he 
had a severe pain or possibly the wife had 
accidentally burnt up his bank roll or 
something. Well, anyhow, I asked him 
it he had any rubber sponges and he said, 
“No,” and without a change of expres- 
sion began to rearrange some articles on 
the showcase. I went out and thought 
I'd try the other druggist across the 
street. 

“Have 
asked. 

“Just come beck dis vay, madam. I'll 
see,” he smiled affably and led the way 
to a large showcase well supplied with 
everything but rubber sponges. He pushed 
aside every sponge on display in his ef- 
fort to find a rubber sponge—knowing no 
doubt, all the time that there were none 
in stock or that he had never had them. 

“Does it just hafta be rooba, ma’am?” 
he asked, “I seem to be oud of dem, but 
[ haf a very nice assortment of de odder 
and I let you haf one cheap.” 

“But I wanted rubber,” I protested. 

“But, lady,” he insisted, “rooba’ is not 
sanitary and it wear out qvick. Dese kind 
you can boil. Fine—cheap.” 

He held up a fairly good sponge and 
named a low price. 

Being in a hurry I took it—no doubt 
I'd have taken one from the Colored 
druggist had he made the suggestion for 
it was raining too hard to shop around 
much and I was in a hurry for a sponge. 


pro- 
prietor came 


you any rubber sponges?” 1 


I dropped in Jim’s house for a littiec 
chat the other night. Jim’s an easy-going 
chap and quite a favorite with all the 
boys. He in a flat on the boule- 
vard and it’s furnished in a manner that 
well fits the street. 


lives 


He led me into the reading room and 
excused himself a moment. During his 
absence I amused mself looking at the 
diplomas and class groups on the wall. 
One of them, to my surprise was from a 
well known medical college and dated 
fourteen years before. 


“Jim,” I asked when he returned, “why 
haven’t you ever practiced?” 

He laughed a bit sheepishly. 

“T tell you, Bill, I guess I was a little 
too old for one thing and didn’t have the 
nerve for another.” 

“Does it take nerve?” I asked. 

“You see it was like this,” he went on, 
“I had to string my medical course along 
terribly. I’d work a year and go to school 
a year. Then I waited two years before 
I took the State Board. I thought I'd 
run on the road until I had enough to 
open up a swell office. Well, I saved 
and saved and finally I rented an office 


and started to practice. Man, I sat there 
one solid month without a single call. 
Sometimes I’d grab my case and hurry 
out like mad, pretending I was going on 
an urgent call just to make folks think 
I was busy. But my money got so low | 
got discouraged. 

“There were several other doctors iti 
the building going through the same ex- 
perience but they lived mostly on crack- 
ers and milk and their money lasted long- 
er. But I was older than they and I had 
been used to having nice living quarters, 
the best of food and plenty of good 
clothes and it went hard with me. I went 
back to the road. I did a little practic- 
ing after that, but I had such a hard time 
collecting I finally gave up.” 

“Haven't you 
again?” I asked. 

“No.” And I don’t think I ever will. 

Besides I sold most of my instruments and 
a lot of my books when we rented this 
flat. 
The wife needed some ready cash for 
draperies and things—you know how that 
is—so I haven’t anything to show for my 
four years’ grind but the title “Doc.” 


ever wanted to try 


We live in a pretty neighborhood, and 
I’m one of a committee appointed by 
our Improvement Association to help 
keep it pretty. When some newcomers in 


cur block moved in and proceeded to 
fasten up the front window shades with 
clothes pins and tied their dirty lace cur- 
tains in a knot that there would be no 
obstruction when they felt like leaning 
out the window, we felt we should wait 
on these new neighbors and ask them 
to join us in helping to keep our street 
beautiful. , 


The afternoon we called there was part 
of a family wash decorating the fence 
and a woman with a pink cap and soiled 
bungalow apron rocked leisurely on the 
front porch. Two filthy children played 
in the yard. We explained our mission 
and asked her co-operation. We pointed 
out several other places in the street that 
were beautifully kept and explained they 
had been run down and dilapidated a year 
or two before. 


“ay 


Tain’t no body’s business how I keeps 
my house and t’ain’t nobody’s business 
what I wears. An’ what’s more I ain’t 
sent for you to come over here and tell 
me what to do. Long’s I pays my rent 
I c’n stay here in this house ‘n do’s I 
please.” 


Fortunately for us, she is one of the 
kind that move frequently. She moved 
the very next week, and the people who 
live there now are trying to outdo the 
other members of the association in keep- 
ing things nice. 


JUST A WALKAWAY—(Continued from page 3) 


time. It’s no game at all—just a 


walk away.” 

Competition in any line develops 
interest whether it is the game be 
tween two first class tennis players, 
a foursome of “hole-in-one” fans, 
or a lively “scrap” between the 
home team you're willing to bet 
your all on and the crack visiting 
team, or a matching of wit and in- 
tellect between debating teams. 
competition spurs the student on to 
outshine his class mates; competi- 
tion is the life of trade, its prevents 
the shopkeeper from becoming care- 
less, lazy and indolent. 


What is true of sports, schoal 
and trade, is likewise true of or- 
ganizations. When one man re- 


mains head of an organization per- 
manently, year after year, without 
any thought of change, other mem- 
bers are bound to lose interest. 


If capable men who are perfectly 


able to govern, come year after year 
without even so much as getting a 
look in, naturally enough they’re 
going to get tired and direct their 
energies where they'll be appre- 
ciated. The organization that auto- 
matically elects the same officials 
‘year after year, with no thought of 
change, holds no more interest for 
most people than a tennis game be- 
tween a world champion and a mere 
beginner. 
national 


One naturally expects a 
organization of business 
men to give any one of its many 
capable members an opportunity to 
govern—you’d hardly expect all 
their elections to be a walk-away. 


New men bring with them new 
ideas and keep things lively. The 
organization that makes no changes 
is apt to take on the characteristics 
of a monarchy with a long lived, 
despotic ruler—it becomes stagnant 
and decadent. 
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A serviceable navy flannel 
dress embroidered in red che- 
nille is just the thing for 
school wear, especially when it 
boasts of a wide patent leather 
belt. The small felt hat is em- 
broidered to match. 

Powder blue kasha is u 
splendid medium for a cc-ed’s 
frock. The frill and collar are 
of fine organdie and are but- 
toned to the dress. A blue 
satin cloche is quite correct with 
this frock. 


WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 


THE COLLEGE GIRLS’ 
WARDROBE 


Jack rabbit gray velour 
makes a practical suit. The 
coat ts hip length and buttons 
at the side front. The skirt 
has cluster of pleats at the 
side. 

A Scotch plaid coat will find 
a welcome niche in the schcol 
girl’s wardrobe, and so will the 
gay little hat of black velvet 
with its flaming silk scarf. 


MU 
apr 


A blouse of heavy white tub 
silk that buttons in front and 
a skirt of navy twilleen make 
one presentable for cither busi- 
ness or school. A hat of black 
velvet and silver brocade com- 
pletes this costume. 

The college girl’s very best 
coat will be cf black marvella, 
@ith collar and cuffs of dyed 
marten. With it she will wear 
her hat of begonia felt, em- 
broidered in shades of flame, 
gold and black. 





UR is being used on the fall models, 
but it is usually restricted t» a sing!e 


wide band at the bottom of the skirt. 
Crepes of various kinds, in plain colors, 
satin and velvet are trimmed with fur 
or with ostrich. 

Ribbed silks in new and _ charming 
weaves, flannel, satins, kasha, rep, wool 
corded materials, crepe satin, and the 
lighter crepe materials are excellent this 
season. Plaids in both silk and wool 
are good for coat linings, vests, and oc- 
casionally for whole costumes. 


The debutante wears taffeta, ruffles and 
lace in the evening and drapes her shoul- 
ders in filmy shawls and scarfs in match- 
ing or contrasting colors. 

The beltless dress is 
and one either wears no 
or has them full length. The neckline 
may be square, rounded, bateau or v- 
shaped, and high or low as preferred. 

Hats remain small for street and in- 
formal wear, but for formal occasions 
and or afternoon wear there are large 
drooping models of lace, satin, velvet or 


the thing now 
sleeves at all 


metal cloth. 

Simple slippers, devoid of trimming 
and with not too many straps are the 
thing for street wear, and of course, one 
cannot afford to be without a pair of ox-— 
fords. Brown, black and gray are abort 
the only colors one may wear on the 
street now in the day. At night, how- 
ever, a gigantic buckle of silver, brilliants, 
beads or colored jewels adorn the pump. 
Even stockings have taken on a sombre 
hue. Only the wood shades, tans and 
grays are holding their own. 





GROUP of Colored women rep- 

representing forty-five states met 
in Chicago in August and organized the 
National League of Republican Colored 
Women. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to educate and interest women 
in the use of the ballot in an intelligent 
manner. The officers are Miss Nannie 
Helen Burroughs, Washington, D. C., 
President; Mrs. S. Joe Brown, Iowa, 
Vice-president; Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Victoria Clay Rol- 
and, Illinois, Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, 
Georgia, and Mrs. Blanche A. Beatty, 
Florida, Secretaries; Mrs. Ida Liston, 
- Indiana, Treasurer; Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, Washington, D. C., Auditor; 
Mrs. Charles Dodge, California, Parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. Elizabeth 
New York, Chaplain; Mrs. 
Adams, Texas, Sergeant-at-arms. Mrs. 
George S. Williams of Georgia and 
Mrs. Mary Booze of Mississippi, who 
called the women together, were made 
honorary presidents. 


Haynes, 
Carrie 


The fourteenth bi-ennial session ‘of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women was held in Chicago in August. 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, of Day- 
tona, Fla., was elected President; Mrs. 
Sallie Stewart of Evansville, Ind., Vice- 
president; Mrs. Janie Porter Barrett, 
Peake, Va., Chairman of Executive 
Board; Mrs. Lizzie Fouse, Kentucky, 
Mrs. W. B. T. Williams, Alabama, and 
Mrs. L. Anderson, Illinois, Secretaries; 


Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, Pennsylvania, 
Organizer; Mrs. C. R. McDowell, Mis- 
souri, Treasurer; Mrs. Pearl Winters, 


California, Ways and Means; Mrs. 
Blanche A. Beatty, Florida, Parliamen- 
tarian; Mrs. M. S. Josenberger, Okla- 
homa, Auditor; Mrs. L. C. Jones, Mis- 


sissippi, Statistician; Rev. Florence 
Randolph, New Jersey, Chaplain. 
Twelve thousand dollars was raised 


toward the $50,000.00 scholarship fugd. 
A display of needlework, basketry, oil 
and water-color paintings and other 
arts by members of the race in various 
parts of the country, was a feature. 
Among the interesting topics discussed 
were the problems confronting the col- 
ored child in a mixed school, the sepa- 
rate school system, Colored periodicals, 
Sanitation and hygiene, and _ proper 
dress for the growing girl. The next 
session will be held in Oakland, Calif. 

Better recreation opportunities for Col- 
ered people will be the obpect of a meet- 
ing at the Eleventh National Recreation 
Congress to be held in Atlantic City, in 
October. The meeting will be under the 
direction of Prof. Ernest T. Attwell, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., whose father 
helped to found the playground and 
Recreation Association of America, will 
be one of the principal speakers. 


CONVENTIONS 


HE National Insurance Association 

met in Chicago in August. Frank L. 
Gillebspie was elected president and 
Louisville, Ky., selected as the next meet- 
ing place. 


The International Council of Women 
of the Darker Races met in Chicago in 
August. This Council was organized 
four years ago for the purpose of amel- 
iorating conditions for the darker races 
of the world. Speakers on the program 
from Cuba, Virgin Islands, Africa ana 
India as well as various parts of the 
United States told of special investiga- 
tions into conditions in various paris 
of the world. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mary M. Bethune, Miss Hallie 
Q. Brown, Miss Nannie Helen Bur- 
roughs, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Los Angeles in 1926. 


The Fifth Annual Session of the 
Beauty Culturists League, Inc., was held 
in St. Louis in August. Among the 
speakers on the program were: Mrs. R. 
Credit Ole, Anthony Overton, Geo. Wen- 
zel, J. T. Wall and Mme. Kathryn Wil- 
son. A silver loving cup was presented 
to Atlantic City for having the largest 
active membership. Mme. L. B. Shreeves 
Johnson was re-elected president, and 
Mrs. R. Credit Ole, organizer. The 1925 
meeting will be held in Atlantic City, 
mJ. 


The National Association of Negro 
Musicians elected R. Nathaniel Dett, 
Director of Music at Hampton Insti- 
tute, as their President for the coming 
year. Other officers elected are Johan 
Wesley Jones of Chicago, Vice-presi- 
dent; and Alice C. Simmons of Tuske- 
gee Institute, Secretary-treasurer. The 
next meeting will be held in Indianap- 
olis in July, 1925. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of Teachers 
was held in Dallas, Texas, in August. 
W. W. Saunders, State Supervisor of 
Schools of West Virginia, was chosen 


President to succeed Mrs. Mary M. 
Behtune. The next annual session will 


be held in Durham, N. C., July 29th 
to 3lst inclusive, 1925. 


HALLOWE’EN 


By Evelyn Eastman 


HE night is black as printer’s ink 

And there’s goblins in every nook, 
And owls, and bats that make you think 
Of the tales in the fairy book. 


This is the night when a maiden fair, 
Can whirl a peeling ’round her head, 
And look in a mirror on the stair 
And find cut whom she'll wed. 
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The Seventeenth annual session of 
the National Grand Council of the An- 
cient United Knights and Daughters of 
Africa was held in Cleveland, O., in 


August. Wm. H. Fields, St. Louis, 
was elected National Grand Mas- 
ter; Dr. Geo. M. Cathrell, National 


Secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Ella Swana- 
gan, Chicago, National Grand Queen; 
Rev. T. L. Scott of Chicago, National 
Grand Chaplain. A_ reported increase 
in membership of 5,000 for the year 
was made. The 1925 meetings will be 
held in Indianapolis, Ind. 


The National Negro Business League 
held its Silver Jubilss meeting in Chi- 
cago in August. Among the discussions 
were: “The Economic Value of Frater- 
nal Organizations,” “The Canning Busi- 
ness,” “Selling Motor Cars,” “The Taxi- 
cab Business,” “Training Young Women 
for Business,” “The Colored Newspa- 
per. 


An exhibit of the products manufac- 
tured by various Colored concerns, a 
parade, a banquet, and many social af- 
fairs were features of the convention. 

Dr. Robert R. Moton was elected Pres- 
ident; J. C. Napier, Honorary President; 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Honorary 
Vice-President; Mrs. John L. Webb, 
Vice-President; B. M. Roddy, Field Di- 
rector; Albon L. Holsey, Secretary; W. 
M. Rich, Treasurer; Perry Howard, Le- 
gal Advisor; Warren Logan, Auditor and 
Miss Hallie Q. Brown, Director of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary. Fourteen Vice-Presidents 
were also elected to direct the activities 
of the members of the fourteen divisions 
into which the League membership has 
been divided. 


The next meeting of the League will 
be held in Tulsa, Okla., in August, 1925. 

The Elks held their annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It is estimated that 20,- 
000 delegates and visitors attended. J. 
Finley Wilson was re-elected Grand Ex- 
alted Ruler. The next meeting will be 
held in Richmond, Va. 


Conference of the 
Knights Templar and the Shriners was 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in August. Al- 
bert R. Lee, Champaign, Ill., was elected 
President of the Knights Templar, and 
Caesar R. Blake, Jr., was re-elected Im- 
perial Potentate of the Imperial Council, 
Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine of North and South 
America. The next meeting of the 


The Internationai 


Shriners will be held in Kansas City in 
1925, and there will be a joint meeting 
ef the Shriners and Knights Templar in 
Boston, Mass., in 1926. 
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LEVELAND, OHIO, has been se- 

lected as headquarters for the First 
Ohio Regiment of the Ohio National 
Guard, which is being organized to take 
the place of the disbanded Ninth Bat- 
talion. Lieut.-Colonel Davis, of the U. 
S. Army is in charge of the outfit. The 
entire regiment is Colored. 


The Negro Youth Movement an- 
nounces a decision to raise one thou- 
sand economic scholarships during the 
school year—1924-1925. The scholar- 
ships, valued at $150 each will be given 


to encourage young Colored students to. 


prepare for the business world. They 
believe that one thousand Colored youths, 
trained for business will change the 
future history of the race. 


Dr. Samuel B. Jones, a West Indian 
Negro has been made a member of the 
Order of Merit of the British Empire in 
recognition of meritorious services ren- 
dered in combating a small pox epi- 


demic in the British West Indies last 
year, 


An industrial home for orphaned Col- 
ored girls will be built in Huntington, 
W. Va., in the near future at a cost of 
$100,000.00. Funds for the erection of 
the building were appropriated in 1921. 


Because his three Colored servants 
remained in his employ nearly forty 
years, John T. Hughes, of Kentucky, 
has left the bulk of his half-million-dol- 
lar estate to them. 


Columbia, S. C., paused half an hour 
to honor the memory of a Colored man, 
Charles Jaggers, who has devoted his lifc 
to work among the poor im that city. The 
mayor and many prominent white citi- 
zens assisted at his funeral. 


Immigration of Colored people has 
caused a North Carolina silk manufac- 
turing concern to close its factory. The 
concern finds it impossible to use white 
labor and cannot get enough Colored 
labor. In normal times, the firm, which 
was established thirty-five years ago, 
employed six hundred Colored workers. 


The first Colored boy scout to attempt 
a coast to coast hike left Jersey City, N. 
J., May 30th and plans to arrive in San 
Francisco, Calif., early this fall. As a 
reward for making the trip in six months 
he will be given a four-year scholarship 
at Columbia University. 


“Du Monument a la Victoire” (monu- 
ment of victory), was recently unveiled 
in Morocco, Africa. It represents u 
French cavalryman and an African cav- 
alryman shaking hands while their 
horses rest. It expresses the unity and 
true understanding of the two races. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


The “White Australia Policy Act,” 
does not affect the Colored people al- 
ready in the country, only those de- 
siring to enter, according to a letter re- 
ceived recently by Miss Berlack of the 
N. A. A. C. P. “Negro people here 
settled in this country prior to the pass- 
ing of the ‘White Australia Policy 
Act, so that the Act does not affect 
them. The only way others can come 
here is on a professional basis, such as 
theatrical work,” the letter states. 
“Then you can get in the country with- 
out any bother. But very few come 
here in that capacity. 

“Now sometimes some Americans, 
West Indians or Africans come here as 
crew on a boat. Well, the master has 
to put up a hundred pound bond (about 
$500.00), for each man that they'll leave 
this country with the boat. If they de- 
sert the ship, the master loses his money 
and the men are imprisoned. After 
serving their time, they are deported. 
That is the state of things since tie 
Act became law.” 


At the National American tourna- 
ment held in Baltimore, Md., Miss Isa- 
dore Channels won first honors, thereby 
retaining her title as National Tennis 
Champion among women. 


William Carson of Chicago, won the 
National fifty mile auto derby at the races 
held in Chicago recently by the Chicago 
Colored Racing Association. The winner 
received $1,000 and a large silver cup 


As we go to press the National Bap- 
tist Convention, Incorporated, is in 
session in Nashville, Tenn. Visitors 
and delegates from nearly every State 
in the Union were present at the open- 
ing session. The Unincorporated Bap- 
tists are in session in Chicago. 


Dehart Hubbard, international inter- 
collegiate broad jump champion, who 
captured first honors in the running 
broad jump at the Olympics recently 
held in Paris, France, retained his title 
in the national senior A. A. U. contest. 
Hubbard leaped 24 feet in the running 
broad jump. Ned Gourdin, another 
Colored star athlete took second honors 
with a leap of 23 feet 7% inches. 


Rev. Dr. Charles A. Trusty, a Colored 
Presbyterian minister has been chosen to 
preside over the Pittsburgh Presbytery for 
the next six months. Dr. Trusty’s elec- 
tion followed a tie between himself and 
a white minister. To break the tie the 
retiring moderator cast the deciding 
vote in the Colored minister’s favor. It 
is the first timevin the history of the 
Presbytery that a Colored minister had 
been chosen moderator. 


Five members of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry serving life sentences in the Fed- 
eral Prison at Leavenworth have been 
given their freedom. The release of these 
five men reduces the total number of 
those still imprisoned to forty-nine. The 
many agencies and individuals at work 
hope to secure freedom for five more 
next month 
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cf cheesecloth, “and go back and do that 
dance over again, just like you are.” 

“Not like this,” Teen protested 

“Go on,” he pushed her on the stage. 

Teen’s feet flew. She couldn’t stand. to 
see those grinning faces and the only way 
she could avoid it was to dance with all 
ker might. Safe in the cobwebby, dirty 
dressing room she shed tears of shame 
and disappointment—the lovely red silk 
she hoped would help her to win the 
prize, lay in a soiled, crumpled heap and 
there she stood clad in that awful under- 
skirt of many colors and the much 
patched tights. 

“You get the job all right kid,” the 
iat, over-dressed manager said, slapping 
her on the back; “that last stunt was a 
scream.” 

Teen stared. The man was surely 
crazy. She had disgraced herself by 
Icsing her skirt and the humiliation of 
having to go back and dae in that aw- 
ful gingham underskirt and patched 
tights was horrible. 

“You be here tomorrow night at half 
past seven,” he told her. “Leave your 
tights and your gingham skirt in here in 


the locker, but you might as well take 
this red stuff home.” 

Danny was at the door waiting for 
her 

“Was you in there?” she asked. 

“Um-hum,” he replied, nodding his head 
solemnly. 

“He told me to come back tomorrow 
night.” 

“What for?” 

“He wants me to dance there all week,” 
ske replied proudly. 

“You ain’t goin’ to do it, are you?” 
Danny asked. 

“Sure. He’s goin’ to give me twenty- 
five dollars. 

“Whoo-oo-ee! that’s a lot of money 
for a girl,-but I don’t think it’s right 
for you to do it,” he insisted. 

“Why don’t you?” 

“’Cause I don’t think it’s nice for girls 
to dance in tights, no matter how much 
they get.’ 

“If you got money you don’t need to 
care if people think you’re nice or not,” 
Teen replied, “if you got money you can 
deo what you please.” 

(Continued on page 11) 
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YOUR HAIR 


STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 
Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 


Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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SERVE THEM THIS WAY 


Baked Oysters 

Scald a oysters in their own 
liquid. Chop twelve more raw oysters 
and add two quarts of chopped, cooked 
spinach. Add two tablespoons of chopped 
onions, one-half pound of butter and a 
bit of garlic. Cook well, but do not 
brown, add the chopped oysters, season 
and add two tablespoons of cream. Cook 
tor five minutes and add one egg and one 
egg yolk. Put two oysters in each in- 
dividual baking dish, fill with the above 
mixture, sprinkle with bread crumbs and 
a little butter and bake until set. 


Cracker Cake 


Cream together one-half cup of butter 
and one cup of sugar. Beat the yolk of 
three eggs until light and add to the 
mixture. Next add one cupful of milk. 
Roll two dozen graham crackers fine or 
put them through the food chopper. Mix 
two teaspoons of baking powder and one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt with the crackers, 
and finally put in one cupful of chopped 
nuts and the beaten egg whites. Bake in 
layers and put together with any favorite 
filling. 


Pecan Salad 

Soak an envelope of gelatine in cold 
water for five minutes, dissolve in boiling 
water and add one-half cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of lemon juice and when the 
niixture begins to stiffen, add three tart 
apples, diced, one cup of diced celery and 
cne cup of pecans cut in small pieces. 
Turn into a mold chill and serve in cups 
made from scouped out red apples. Cover 
with mayonnaise. 


Walnut Loaf 


Put two and one-half cups of oatmeal 
and one cup of walnuts through the food 
chopper. Add to the mixture two cups 
of flour, five teaspoons of baking powder, 
one teaspoon of salt, one and one-fourth 
cups of molasses, one egg and one and 
one-fourth cups of milk. Place in a well 
greased loaf pan and let stand ten min- 
utes. Then bake in a medium oven fifty 
minutes. 


Spaghetti With Beef 

Cook one-half pound of spaghetti in 
boiling water until tender. Chop one 
small onion, one green pepper and one 
clove of garlic very fine and fry in one- 
half cup of olive oil until the onions are 
golden in color. Add one cup of canned 
tomato soup, salt and paprika to taste 
and one-half teaspoon of Worchestershire 
sauce. When thoroughly heated, stir in 
one-half cup of grated cheese until melted 
and then add one can mushrooms, the 
spaghetti and one can of corn. Cook 
one-half pound of hamburger steak in a 
little water for a few minutes and add 
to the mixture. Stir the whole over the 
fire for five minutes and turn into a bak- 
ing dish. Sprinkle with grated cheese 
and bake twenty minutes. 


dozen 





Stuffed Cabbage 


Heat four tablesspoons of butter and 
brown one chopped onion and one clove 


ef garlic in it. Add to it one-half cup 
of raw rice and cook slowly until the rice 
is brown. Add one cup of cooked meat, 
either chicken, beef or mutton as _pre- 
ferred and simmer slowly until the rice 
is tender, season to taste and add one- 
kalf cup of seedless raisins. Wash the 
outer leaves of a cabbage, fill with the 
mixture, roll, tie and saute until brown 
in two tablesspoons of butter. Add hot 
water to about hali the depth of the 
leaves, simmer for half an hour, occa- 
sionally turning the rolls. Remove the 
strings when served, thicken the liquid 
it: which they were ccoked, and pour over 
them. 
Surprises 

Take odds and ends of beef, lamb, 
chicken, bacon or ham and cut them all 
up. Fry an onion and a pepper in a little 
butter, add to the chopped meat and sim- 
mer fifteen minutes. Pour into the mix- 
ture a teacupful of corn and season to 
taste. Line individual baking dishes with 
pastry, bake it brown, and fill half futl 
with the hash. Then cover with mashed 
potatoes, that have been brushed over 
with a bit of butter, bake in a hot oven 
until brown. 


Steak With Peppers 

Season one pound of chopped beef and 
form into round cakes. Fry in a little 
bacon fat and when brown take them out. 
Chop an onion, three green peppers, and 
a tomato and fry them for five minutes. 
Season, pour over the steaks and serve 
on toast. 


Ginger Punch 

Cook together one quart of water and 
one cup of sugar for three minutes, cool 
and add to it one-half cup of lemon 
juice, one cup of orange juice, the grated 
rind of one orange and the grated rind 
of a lemon, stir and pour in one quart 
of ginger ale and one-fourth cup of pre- 
served ginger just before serving. 
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“Well, I don’t think so, an’ you'll find 
out different too,’ Danny told her. “It’s 
better to be awful poor than to be bad.” 

“I didn’t send for you to come down 
here and preach,” Teen said. 

“Well, I’m going away anyhow, I got 
a job up in the lumber camp so you 
won’t be bothered no more for a while.” 
He stooped to pick up her handerchief, 
held it out to her then dropped it in his 
pocket. “I’ll just: keep this to remember 
you by, ’cause it’ll be along time before 
I see you again.” 

Teen’s mother was furious when she 
announced her intention of leaving the 
laundry for good. 

“Better keep that job. You gits eight 
dollars a week there an’ two dollars at 
the dancin’ school reg’lar. Now you 
think you can make your livin’ dancin’ 
just ’cause that man gives you a week’s 
work.” 

But Teen turned a deaf ear and gave 
the laundry a week’s notice. Dancing and 
ironing didn’t mix, and Teen preferred 
dancing. She would go up to see Stein, 
he could probably keep her employed. 

But all Stein had to offer was a job 
entertaining in Feingold’s cabaret. It 
paid eighteen dollars a week and extras. 
Teen was disappointed; she had _ had 
dreams of dancing in the big music halls 
and theatres of the city and a cabaret 
was an awful comedown. Still it paid 
more than the laundry and she wouldn’t 
admit defeat. 

“T’ll take it,” she told him, “maybe 
you can get me a job in a theatre soon.” 

“Sure. Soon’s you’ve got a regular re- 
pertoiry,” he replied, “might have some- 
thing in a stock company soon.” 

So for three dreadful months Teen 
danced at Feingold’s. Sometimes the 
smoke and odor of stale liquors was stif- 
ling. Often she was obliged to dance 
with some half-intoxicated “regular” cus- 
tomer who spent too freely to be denied 
anything within reason. Her dresses and 
slippers were an awful problem, for she 
was required to wear dainty, stylish things 
that never lasted more than a week be- 
fore they either had to go to the clean- 
ers or be discarded for customers seemed 
to delight in stepping on her dainty slip- 
pers when she danced with them, the 
waiters just would spill wine as they 
passed and the chairs were never any too 
clean. Her salary and her tips barely 
kept her supplied with necessary clothes 

Again she sought Stein’s dingy little 
office. This time she succeeded in land- 
ing a job in the Miami stock company. 

( To be continued.) 


SEPTEMBER 
Autumn with a lavish hand, 
Fills with golden grain, the land 
Paints the apples on the trees, 
Tints like rainbows all the leaves. 
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Consult Us 


have a room to rent 

have a house or flat to rent 

want to rent a house or flat 

want to buy real estate in Chicago 
want to borrow money on real estate 
want to rent a room in a private family 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Second Mortgage Loans Made 
If out of town write us for full particulars. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


(G-N) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOUR CORNS HURT 
WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two vr three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 
hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and tal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
Price, 25c 


AGENTS 
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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Hellon-B ago C 


Oe aL es boo 


HELLEN was a very bad little girlh She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other insects. 
In spite of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The pic- 
ture shows how pleased her father is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from 
experience that when the fiery furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by 


using HELLON BEDBUGS. 


Note.—This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs. 


Why experiment? Use the latest development and most powerful exterminator for bedbugs and 
other insects that infest the home. 


Price 35 cents and ¢ veal cents 


ULLAL NNENLUUNUUAU ANNAN NNN AUUUU NeNAU TANNA UNEANUNNENAONNANOU NAN ENAL NEE UTNNNA UU eNNUU ANNAN UNNNA UNA NNANUANNNUT Ne A A anata NN NT eeeaaaeANaeNNNDEvNegyaengaU ana UN AtOeaNNEyeNMaTTnNaT reat 


Live Agents Wanted—Write 


HELLON INSECTS CO. 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice) 


Fannin UU UUONUUNNANOGGNONNNNNeAN NEGROES TUONO UNAH Anan nennnnnnennnsneengnennU UE OUT NUNN LAN NaN Aten A eats AtsNsNsGeN NUE UTUUNL! QANNEA ULLAL UUUMN ANU UO NEA ULLA Ue UEE Nn eeeNgeNN AEGEAN UNH UNH AntaN NN SEe eM UN UU UNE ANNE HvaNGNGaNeNENEnAEeELEzbGSuUOOGOUOULUUOAUUOOLYOOOUAN4O¢44Q00800800080CUOOOUOREOLOL EODAQONONOnERENGNRARENENENURSPOEDUUOU 


SUNADUEAEAEAUE EL EAEE LUTE dang WOOL ML 


AUUAALAGUUNLUUNADONNL ANU AOENNANOGUNUONL NONI 


SAMALONs ANNONA NUD UL LSA AU RENAN 
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WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED? 





When Food Has Been Burned 


When enamel kitchen utensils have 
food badly burned in them, put a strong 
mixture of soap powder and water in 
them and allow it to stand for three or 
four days without changing the water. 
Then pour off the water and rub with a 
soft cloth. The black will disappear, and 
if you do not scrape the enamel before 


soaking it will not crack—U. M. P., Wis- 
consin. 


White Canvas Shoes 


A drop or two of bluing added to the ! 


liquid cleaner with which white canvas 
shoes are cleaned will make them appear 
much whiter. M. McM., Indiana. 





Starch Hint 


If a small piece of white candle is ad- 
ced to the starch, the clothes will have a 


better finish and will iron much easier.— 
O. P., California. 


To Save the Hands 


Wrap the handle of the electric iron 
in absorbant cotton. It prevents mucn 
redness and discomfort to the hands when 
ironing, and you can get a firmer grip 
on the iron when wrapped—V G., New 
York. 


Windows 


When the windows are hard to open or 
close, just rub the cords with soap and 


they will run smoothly.—A. W., Maine. | 


In the Night 


a 
_ 





- | 

An electric perculator is just the thing | 
te warm babies’ milk at night. A double | 
socket by the bed will permit one to have | 


a light for reading and aslo to warm 
milk quickly in the night without leaving 
bed. It will save many footsteps on cold 
nights—W. P., Pennsylvania. 


Use for Sand 


The sand pin cushion is best of all. | 


Use a heavy double cover to prevent the 
sand from sifting out, then sew up tight 
and cover with lace or satin as preferred. 
Sand keeps the pins and needles bright 
and sharp.—D. B., Mississippi. 


A Hat Brush 


A small paint brush that may be pur- 
chased for ten or fifteen cents is a splen- 
did thing for brushing trimmed hats. If 
the bristles are too long or too soft, just 
clip off half an inch or so and it will 
seem stiffer. Such a brush gets in under 
the trimming and in the crevices better 
than an ordinary brush—E. U., Oregon. 


Furniture Hint 


Washing mahogany furniture with cold 
tea or with vinegar will remove all the 


spots and give it a new appearance.— 
T. Q., Alabama. 





WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Every Colored Person Should Have a First. Hand Knowl- 
edge of the Literary Works and Compositions of 
the Men and Women of His Own Race. 


—Oo— 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


—o-— 


$2.50 $2.50 


“Paul Laurence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and 
emotions has immortalized this author. The sorrows, 
the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and 
humor of the Negro were all within the grasp of this 
Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of 
feeling and pathos—classic.” 
The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of the “Life 
and Works of Dunbar.” 


Some other books by Colored authors that you should 
have: 


The House Behind the Cedars. By Chestnut.......... $1.50 
Frederick Douglas. By Washington ................ 1.25 
Out of the House of Bondage. By Miller ............ 1.50 


These books should be in your library. Postage, | 0c extra. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 


“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 
“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 
“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 
“CALVARY.” 

“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Supply Your Child With The 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


WILL STAND WEAR AND TEAR 


Reinforced where 
the strain comes; 
accurately sized; 
neither too short 
nor too long; the 
toes won't push out 
because they are too 
short, nor the heel 


double under be- 


cause it is too long. 





TRIM STOCKINGS STURDILY MADE 
These Stockings Are Built for Play. 


THEY ARE HANDSOME STOCKINGS AT A LOW PRICE 
(Black and Brown Only) 


seer ee ee eee 


Like ne de ewan ee ae 25c per pair 
(abtuaee teen 35c per pair 


WE HAVE GOOD SILK STOCKINGS 


IN THE SEASON’S FAVORED COLORS 
Fine, Cobwebby Chiffon—Medium or Heavy Silk 





Reinforced heel and sole 


Lisle Garter Tops 
Snug Fit at Ankles 


Woven of stoutest Threads of the 


Finest Silk 


We Have all the Favored Colors: 
Lariat, Pablo, Sand, Atmosphere, 


Dawn, 


French Nude, Cordovan 
Brown, Black and White 


GRIMEM 2. ccocccccccccccccccccess $1.35 
Lustrous thread silk ......... 1.50 
Extra heavy thread silk...... 1.60 
(Seamless toes) 
Fibre silk, a lustrous, dur- 
Gila GROTON oc ccecccceseces 98 
Men’s thread silk socks........ 15 


Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 


FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY 


DEPT. H. C. 


5204 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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| | NEW BOOKS 


66 HE FIRE IN THE FLINT,” 

is a novel on the Negro Ques- 
tion by Walter F. White, Assistant 
Secretary of the N. A. A. C. ‘P. The 
publisher has not released it yet, but 
has given out the following comments 
by people who read it before publica- 
tion: 

Carl Van Vechten, the novelist: “The 
plot is most ingeniously articulated, the 
characters well drawn. In certain ner- 
vous passages, the novel achieves a 
power, through the use of a curiously 
subtle variety of restraint, that almost 
lifts it into the realm of art. I defy 
anyone to read it without emotion.” 

Zona Gale, novelist and playwright: 
“The Fire in the Flint,” is an effort to 
handle this contemporary material with 
the dispassion and detachment of the re- 
corder. The book is to be judged, there- 
fore, as a novel and not as a revelation. 
Neither the indifference of the North nor 
the prejudice of the South can touch this 
work, on its own ground, as a novel. On 
that score the book is a remarkable per- 
formance.” 


James Weldon Johnson, Secretary of 
the N. A. A. C. P.: “In ‘The Fire in the 
Flint?’ Mr. White has taken the hard, 
cruel facts of race conditions in the South 
and woven them into a dramatic story. 
These facts have been used by writers be- 
fore, but most of these writers, lacking 
the power and imagination displayed by 
Mr. White, have turned out propagandic 
treatises or pathetic pleadings instead of 
interesting stories. Mr. White has in- 
deed done a rare thing; he has written 
a real novel on the Negro Question.” 


“The Negro from Africa to America,” 
by W. D. Weatherford, deals, in the first 
half, with the Negro in Africa and the 
slave trade. The second half with the 
Negro today in his various relations to 
the life of the country. The writer has 
read widely and has woven his material 
cleverly together, ending each chapter with 
a short, well-balanced opinion of his own. 
More than half of the closely printed 450 
pages are in quotation marks. 


Half the book is on present-day 
conditions, health, housing, business, ed- 
ucation, legal status. 

“No Man Can Grow,” Dr. Weatherford 
says, “who does not have forced upon 
him the responsibility of his own life.” 
He urges the South to give the Negro 
greater self-expression. He would limit 
the franchise and then have it open to all. 
He suggests that the Southern States re- 
quire four or five times as much prop- 
erty ownership as now and also require 
proof that the voter has completed a cer- 
tain number of grades in school. Then 
make the schools better and a new group 
of voters would grow up of intelligence 
and character. It does no harm to hope 
so. This Southern man has written a 
Booker T. Washington book, and has 
done it with sympathy and erudition. 
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GOOD BEAUTY OPERATORS 


Are Always in Great Demand and 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


The world demands the services of experts. At this 
writing, there are bills pending in the Legislatures of 
four states which, if passed, will prohibit beauty spe- 


cialists and hairdressers from practicing unless they 





have a diploma from an accredited college. More 


rs J | bills of this kind are promised for the future. 


Graduates of ordinary Beauty Sch ools will not be able to qualify. 
This means more business for tho se who do meet all requirements. 


A Diploma From 
THE OVERTON HIGH-BROWN BEAUTY COLLEGE 


Is a Guarantee of Immediate Recog nition 


White schools cannot teach correct methods of treating 
the hair and skin of Colored people, because there is too 
great a difference in the texture of the hair and skin of the 
two races. We will endeavor to assist financially any of 
our graduates to fix up their parlors with modern facilities, 
because we want all places bearing our name to be clean, 
neat, up-to-the-minute and creditably equipped at all times. 
Our system is made up of the best features of five splendid 
methods, together with a great deal of original research on 
our part. In addition to beauty culture, our curriculum 
includes a course in business. Graduates get the advan- 
tage of our twenty-six years in the commercial world. 
Our establishment is one of the most up-to-date and thor- 
oughly equipped in the United States, regardless of color. 


THE FACULTY OF THIS COLLEGE consists of five expert beauty specialists, two of 
them graduates of the two best known Colored Beauty Colleges and three graduates 
of three well known white colleges. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION ON EARTH 


Is a diploma from our college. It gives you the prestige of the Overton-Hygienic 
Mfg. Co., an institution that is known for the highest standing from coast to coast. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE 


Overton High-Brown Beauty College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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For Sale by All 


Reliable 
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Dealers 





E- tte seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 


straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


High-BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 


you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 





Agents Wanted 
Write for Terms 





DEFT. H. C., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 
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E HEAR a great deal about turn- 

over in the commercial world. 
The rapidity of turnover of his wares 
is of great importance to the retail mer- 
chant. Almost all of the assets of any 
retail trading concern are working as- 
sets; practically the only fixed assets 
are those invested in store or office fur- 
niture, equipment, machinery, etc. Most 
dealers buy on fairly liberal terms of 
credit and endeavor to sell the mer- 
chandise and collect the money for it 
before the bills fall due. But this is 
hardly ever possible, and for that rea- 


son they must have a_ reasonable 
amount of working capital. 

The more demand there is for the 
line of goods he carries, the greater 


volume of business he can carry on 
with his working capital. Some prod- 
ucts are sold almost as rapidly as they 
can be stocked; in this case, but a small 
amount of working capital is required. 
On the other hand, where the goods 
sell very slowly, more money must be 
set aside for working capital. 

A daily newspaper stand offers a 
splendid example of a very rapid turn- 
over. The capital invested in this case 
is frequently realized four or five times 
a day in large cities, and in smaller 
towns, at least once a day. The furrier 
and the jeweller, on the other hand, 
must invest a great deal of money in 


stocks that will remain on hand for 
Fixed and Working Capital 
Hot Springs, Ark., Aug. 1, 1924.— 


What is the difference between “Work- 
ing Capital,” and “Fixed Capital?”— J. 
Ray. 

Ans.—Working capital is the money 
invested in raw materials, in stocks or 
partly finished and finished products, in 
cash, salable securities, and in accounts 
receivable. Fixed capital is invested in 
machinery and other equipment, office 
furniture, the plant, etc. 

Straight Life Is Advisable 


Denison, Texas.y August 30th, 1924. 
—My income is $80 a month and my 
living expenses about $75 on an aver- 
age. I am planning to take out a 
straight life insurance policy, but my 
wife insists an endowment is best. 
What would you advise? Lewis Jones. 

Ans.—Straight Life insurance gives 
the insured permanent protection at a 
moderate cost and is a decided advan- 
tage to the man whose income does 
not enable him to both pay premiums 
and accumulate a savings bank fund. 
Of course an endowment is a fine thing 
because the money can be paid to you 
while you live. The premiums, how- 
ever, are higher than on straight life, 
and there is a possibility that the in- 
sured might use up the proceeds of 
the endowment while he lives and leave 
no financial protection for his family at 





WORKING CAPITAL AND TURNOVER 
By A. D. Brown. 


long periods of time, and he must have 
considerable variety for his customers 


to seleet from. The turnover in this 
case is very slow. 
Standardization of merchandise car- 


ried in stock not only gives the cus- 


tomer more satisfaction, but it is apt 
to increase turnover considerably. The 
average small retailer usually finds it 
better to carry five or six brands oi 
merchandise of a_ satisfactory quality 
than to have the shelves overstocked 
with a variety of unsalable wares or 


goods that prove to be unsatisfactory, 
for the latter are trade losers. 

The merchant, newly launched in the 
commercial world who is unable to se- 
cure credit, and therefore has to pur- 
chase everything for cash, will need 
comparatively a large capital, especial- 
ly if he sells any part of his stock on 
credit. 

The credit customer causes many a 
failure among the small retailers. Their 
money is invested in stock which must 
not only be replaced but brings either 
a very slow return on the money or 
none at all, for credit customers move 
away occasionally and neglect to pay 
their bills. 

The merchant who has but little 
money to invest would do well ‘to 
handle a rapid turnover line; he shouid 
not attempt to sell his wares on credit 
or handle a slow turnover line. 


death. Straight life policies provide for 
paying the full amount of the policy 
only at death—a protection to your 
family. 

Over-capitalization 

Biloxi, Miss., Aug. 15th, 1924.—What 
is “watered stock?” 

Ans.—When the capitalization of a 
corporation does not correspond close- 
ly to the value of the assets, the stock 
in such a concern is said to be “water.” 
The organizers of such concerns usual- 
ly place a very high value on good-will, 
patents, trade-marks, copyrights, organ- 
ization, etc. In other words they place 
a high potential value on the stock. 
Keep It 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. Ist, 
have $150 in the bank. The other day 
a man came here and advised me to 
buy some stock in The Coppe. 
mine out in Colorado. He says if I 
put the money in that stock I’ll be rich 
in two years’ time. Is this mining con- 
cern all right? Amy Dorn. 

Ans.—Better to take the 3 per cent a 
reputable bank pays you than to lose it in 
1 scheme of this kind. Government secur- 
ities are good investments, so is National 
Bank Stock, Bonds by any repu- 
table company that are secured by real 
estate of known value and there are a 
number of geod investments about which 
your banker will be glad to advise you. 


1924.—I 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES. FOR CLASSIFIED .ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 














HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL BOYS—You can earn money 

after school and on Saturdays. For 
further information write H. I. Brown, 
care Half-Century Magazine. 


aa aent pteiainaaemannaaemeneageeaniaeininaataaca 
STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 














HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





GIRLS—E X PERI ENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 





WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


eg eee aap ea nee eee alin tcanaicieeera 
STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous exper.ence. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 








REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 








ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric I:ghts, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 
condition. Price $32,000; $10,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Radio; 2 tube set; head 
phone and loud speaker; reasonable. VX- 
31, The Half Century Magazine. 


SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give your bathwater 
a delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 
Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 











FOR SALE—Dodge roadster, good 

mech., cond., upholstery and top in fine 
condition; extras; bargain. $250.00. Ad- 
dress M.. V.-19. 
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IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


Covering a Multitude of Sins 

Mother: “Son, you really ought to 
learn to write better. I can hardly read 
ad 

Son: “But, mother, if my _ writing 
were legible you could see how badly I 
spell and what awful mistakes I make 
in grammar.” 


Real Catty 

Jack: “I had a dreadful nightmare 
last night.” 

Marie: “Yes, I’ve seen you out with 
her several times lately.” 





You Don’t Have to Die 


To collect on a 
VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 
want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 
Ambiguous 


Young Woman (fingering the wal- 
nuts): “Say, who waits on the nuts?” 

Clerk: “We don’t discriminate, madavn. 
A nut’s money’s as good as a sane per- 
son’s with us. What will you have?” 


Mean Thing 

Lela: “George says I remind him of 
a girl on a magazine cover.” 

Sheila:- Oh, yes, of course, he only 
sees you once in a month.” 


Now They Don’t Speak 

Sue: “What a becoming hat!” 

Lu: “But it hides my face completely. 
You can’t see anything but my chin.” 

Sue: “That’s what I said, -it’s very 
becoming.” 
Time to Leave 

Dad (at midnight): “Marian does Mr. 
Stayon play golf?” 

Marian: “Why-a-yes, daddy.” 

Dad: “Well, ask him if he knows what 
‘starting time’ means.” 


What’s in a Name? 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 

To travel 

To make a profitable investment 

To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents Wanted Department H. C. : 
For Illinois 





TO 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will Guest: “Waiter, what’s this on the 

Be Long, Soft menu?” 

and Beautiful If Waiter: “It’s bungalow puff, sir, fifty 
You Use cents a portion.” 


Guest: “But what is it like?” 
Waiter: “We used to call it cottage 
pudding when we sold it for a dime.” - 


Couldn’t Fool Him 
City Kid: “What yo a doin’?” 
Country Kid: “Prunin’ this tree.” 
City Kid: “Gee, you think I’m crazy? 
Don’t you s’pose I know that’s a peach 
tree you're a cuttin’.’ 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 


: : Hungry 
Gives quick results Bennie: “What time shall I come 
and perfect sat- over?” 


isfaction. 


Can be used with 


or without irons. 


Price 60c 


Jennie: “After supper.” 

Bennie: “Oh, gee, that’s what I was 
coming after.” 
Reno, Next Stop 

Louise: “I hate to disappoint you, but 
I married Rudolph this morning.” 

Clarence: “Well, how about next wech, 





Agents Wanted 





y Write then?” 
Stand Aside, Please 
MME. . J. HART George: “I got Havana, Cuba over the 
: radio last night.” 
5202 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO Hiram: “That ain’t nothin’, I get 


(Chili! chilly every time the fire goes 
ont.” 


A A 
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LET US MAKE A GOD IN OUR IMAGE 


By Hiram Henry 





black God, a black Jesus, a black 
Virgin, and of course, it would 
follow there must be a heaven full of 
black-winged, black angels—this is a live- 
ly topic of discussion just now. Those 
‘who offer this doctrine say they would 
rather pray to a black man than to a 
white one, and so they want to worship 
a God who looks like them. 

The whole doctrine seems to hinge on 
the idea of worshipping a man, praying 
to a man, instead of offering prayer to 
the Creator of us all, who is Spirit. In 
other- words they want to reverse the 
passage in Genesis which reads “Let us 
make man in our image.” 


While a great many, especially those 
who have suffered great and hideous 
wrongs at the hands of the white man, 
may hail this religion with joy, there 
are at least two great groups who will 
hesitate to accept it, those whose religion 
like their complexion and other family 
traits has been handed down from fa- 
ther to son for generations, and would 
no more think of changing their religion 
than they would of denying their parents, 
—and those who have adopted some form 
of religion only after they have given 
the matter their best and deepest thought 
and accepted the doctrine that appealed 
to their reason. The first group are satis- 


. fied with the “good old-time” methods of 


worship and trust the God that heard the 
prayers of their ancestors and delivered 
them in the darkest hours of need; the 
latter group will not accept that which 
does not appeal to reason. 

What is to become of the other racial 
groups? The red man who has accepted 
Christianity, would he not be expected to 
rebel when required to worship a God 
unlike himself. Would he not demand a 
red God who revelled in feathers and 
war paint? The converted Chinaman or 
Japanese ‘would be pardoned when he re- 
fused to worship any but an almond 
eyed-deity. They would be _ perfectly 
justified in feeling they would not get 
a square deal from a black God. Do we 
expect more favor from a black God be- 
cause we too are black? Such a deity is 
not perfect for he shows favoritism. 
A condition of this kind would set aside 
the first commandment—for we -would 
have to have a white God for white peo- 
ple, a black one for blacks, a yellow one 
for Mongols, a brown one for Malays, 
and a red one for Indians, and the poor 
creatures of earth who are of mixed 
bloods would have to have a _ separate 
Deity to look after them in order that 


_ all be treated fair and squarely. 


What difference does it make what the 
Creator is like? The Bible tells us God 
is Spirit. According to popular and ac- 
cepted definition, Spirit has no material 
body, nor has it any material character- 





istics, and quoting the Bible further, “No 
man has seen my face,” in which case, no 
man knows what God is like. 

Does not the black mother love her 
cream-white babies as much as she does 
her brown ones? And is not the flaxen- 
haired mulatto as devoted to her dark 
brown infant as she is to her fairer ones? 
Surely mankind is not more human than 
the Creator. What difference then, does 
it make whether He is one color or an- 
other or colorless, since he answers the 
prayer of the humble black as readily as 
he does that of the lordly white: man and 


grants the simple requests of the brown 
man and the Mongol, the Indian and 
Eskimo alike? 

A deity in man’s image would bear 
no resemblance to the omnipotent, omni- 
present, omnicient All-Father who has 
nurtured and guided all His children 
from creation to the present day, who 
never has and never will fail, who knows 
the solution to all our problems however 
grave. He cannot be improved upon. 
Jesus was the embodiment of perfection 
—who can improve that which is per- 
fect? 


CAMOUFLAGE—(Continued from page 4) 


the corners of the eyes caused by many 
a hearty laugh. Sallie met him at the 
gate. The handsome, dignified, fault- 
lessly dressed man and the fresh, rosy, 
daintily garbed girl made a handsome 
couple. Lucille consulted her mirror 
again. 

“You're an old fool, Lu Vaughn,” she 
told her reflection, “just look at the rouge 
on your cheeks—everyone knows its rouge 
and everyone knows your lips are not 
naturally that red and you really ought 
to fiave more sense than to wear rose 
rink—that’s for young girls.” 

She slipped the dress off hastily, washed 
the rouge from her cheeks and selected 
a severely plain, navy cloth dress with a 
business-like white collar. 

“Hurry, dear,” Mrs. Ross called, “din- 
ner’s nearly ready.” 

It took all her courage to descend those 
stairs. 

“Lu Vaughn!” Vivian explaimed, “have 
you lost your mind? Go back and put 
on that other dress—quick before he sees 
you.” 

“Tt’s no use, Vee, I looked awful. Any- 
body'd know it was rouge. He'd think 
me awfully silly.” 

“What if he does know you’re made 
up. A man can forgive a woman’s at- 
tempt to improve on nature, but he hasn’t 
much respect for one who doesn’t care 
how she looks.” 

Vivian skillfully dabbed rouge on Lu‘s 
cheeks and lips until they rivalled the 
bloom of youth, then she loosened her 
hair a bit and clipped a thin fringe cf 
bangs across the forehead. 

“Look now. See what a difference that 
makes,” Vivian cried joyfully. “You're 
a beauty. Now run down and see what 
happens.” 

Ca! had followed Sallie out in the gar- 
den and Lu was grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to compose herself before facing 
the ordeal of meeting the man she had 
loved and fost. 

“I think you two have met before,” 
Vivian said smiling as Hamilton ap- 
proached her guest. Lucille managed a 


careless, “How do you do, Cal?” as she 
smilingly extended her hand. She won- 
dered if she had betrayed her nervous 
ness. Her cheeks burned. 

“This is a pleasant surprise,” the man 
said. “Let’s see, it’s been ten years, since 
I saw you last.” 

She wished heartily. that he hadn’t said 
that. It made her feel so old in front of 
Sallie. 

“You've changed considerably,” he told 
her. 

“Yes, ten years is a long time,” she 
answered quietly, but her rouged cheeks. 
became a shade redder and she avoided 
Sallie’s curious gaze. 

“You look twenty years younger with 
ycur hair parted that way, Miss Vaughn,” 
Sallie cut in, “the gray hair don’t show 
a bit and that rouge improves. you too.” 

Lu felt that was unnecessarily unkind. 
Sallie’s youth and beauty in itself was 
an unkind contrast. She didn’t have to 
call Cal’s attention to all her defects. If 
the rouge had taken away twenty years 
as Sallie said, then ordinarily she must 
have looked fifty instead of thirty. Evi- 
dentally Sallie meant to take no chances 
on old fires rekindling. She would make 
Lu look ridiculous as possible. She sim- 
ply must keep Hamilton for herself at 
all costs. 

“Let’s eat, folks,” the girl said dart- 
ing in the direction of the dining room, 
“Cal and I are going for a spin after din- 
ner. I haven’t had a chance to drive that 
new car since he’s had it. And it’s won- 
derful at the Point in the evening.” 


Dinner over, Sally put on her sweater 
and hurried down the steps. 
“Come on, Cal, let’s hurry.” 


“Here are the keys,” he said as she 
passed, “I’ll get my hat.” 

A moment later the car hummed as if 
anxious to be off. Evidently Sallie was 
a bit annoyed at the delay for she honked 
the horn impatiently. 

“You're coming with me, Lu,” Cal 
commanded rather than asked. “It’s a 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Get Rid of Pimples and — in 30 Minutes 
i 
VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 













work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 
and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 
Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 
duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 
heads and other impurities out of your skin. 
Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago CHICAGO 


Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
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PRINTING 


ASK US 
JONES and BAKER 


A Stamp for a Price-list. 
Work Delivered by Parcels Post. 


5204 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 19) 
long time since I had a chance to talk to 
you.” 

“No, please—I—” 

“Don’t you want to talk to me?” 

“Why, yes,” she replied slowly. 

“Then come on.” 

The love that had lain hopeless in her 
heart all these years came surging back 
to life. Lu obeyed. She wondered 
vaguely what Sallie would say, but she 
didn’t care much. Sallie had been un- 
necessarily cruel to her. Sallie, who had 
had everything—youth, scores of men 
who adored her, beauty, leisure—this girl 
wanted to deprive her of an hour or two 
with the man she loved. Sallie didn’t 
love him as she did, nor had she suffered 
ten years of agony because of him. She’d 
fight that impudent beauty with her own 
weapons and see how she liked it—she’d 
make the most of this evening with Cal. 

Anger oozed from every pore of Sal- 
lie’s body. 

“It looks like rain, I don’t think we'd 
better go after all. It’s no fun driving 
in the rain.” The girl’s disappointment 
was evident. 

“T’ll take the wheel if it rains,” Cal 
assured her, “besides we can close the 
windows and be quite snug.” 

He helped Lu into the back seat of the 
car and got in beside her. 

“Tt’s getting darker and darker,” Sallie 
said, “I’m not going to take any chances 
on getting caught in a storm like we had 
last week.” 

She removed the keys from the dash- 
board and handed them to Cal. Then she 
opened the door and stepped out of the 
car. 

“We can tune in and dance a bit,— 
that’s better.” She. knew Lucille didn’t 
know any of the newer dances. “T’ll 
teach you that new step I learned the 
other night — it’s a scream.” But if Cal 
heard he gave no sign. 

“Shall we go in now?” Lu asked in an 
attempt to hide her nervousness. 


“What's the hurry? We can close the 
windows if it rains.” 


“Sallie wants to teach you that new 
step,” she ventured weakly. 

“Not half as much as I wanted to teach 
you to love me before you sent me away,” 
he replied quietly. 

“Lu,” he said earnestly, taking her 
hand, “I thought it was Jim Brawley 
you wanted—that’s why I went away. I 
was sure you’d marry him. And I wanted 
ycu so much I couldn't stand to see jou 
the wife of another.” 

She trembled visibly; tears filled her 
eyes. For ten years she had yearned for 
him, had suffered untold agony because 
she thought him lost to her forever. This 
hour of happiness more than repaid her. 

“IT want you more than ever now, Lu. 
Don’t send me away again.” 


(Continued on page 21) 
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The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Improve the Poorer Districts 


Chicago, Aug. 1, 1924:—RMillions of 
dollars are being spent annually to beau- 
tify our city. Wonderful boulevards, 
parkways, drives and gardens are on the 
increase and of course the class of folks 
who have cars to get around in or plenty 
of time to walk around and enjoy these 
beauty spots appreciate them. But the 
poor folks in the congested tenement dis- 
tricts don’t get much benefit. They are 
usually too far away from such places 
to walk there and spend the evening, and 
some of them work such long hours they 
would be too tired to walk unless it were 
a very short distance. Carfare for a 
whole family would be a problem to 
them so they spend the hot nights on the 
doorstep, the curb or the fire escape. 


Most of these old districts are filthy, 
unsanitary and the houses are vermin in- 
fested and beyond repair. The adults as 
well as the children living there are often 
sickly and dirty but they must mingle 
with cleaner, healthier citizens daily. Why 
cannot some money be appropriated for 
the improvement of these districts? Such 
districts lower our health statistics, in- 
crease our death rate and lower the liv- 
ing standard of the whole city.—Vivian 
Gray. 


Less Talk, More Work 


Philadelphia, Pa, August 10, 1924:— 
Orators spend hours walking up and down 
platforms gesticulating wildly and _ tell- 
ing us what we ought to do. They’ve 
been doing it for decades but it don’t 
mean anything. 

We-girls who have to work for a liv- 
ing would profit more if some of that 
energy and time they waste in telling 
others what they ought to do were spent 
in providing us with jobs that would pay 
us enough to live on. 

All of these wordy orators and self- 
styled leaders who are doing anything 
worthwhile can be counted on one hand 
—the men who are busy furnishing dig- 
nified and profitable labor for our boys 
and girls are too busy to go out and 
preach about it—Agnes Graham. 


Probably So 

Des Moines, August 20, 1924:—In a 
recent review of Jessie Faucett’s novel, 
“There is Confusion,” a white critic ob- 
jects to the book on the ground that the 
Colored characters in the book live pretty 
much the same as white people in the 
same financial position. That they talk 
like their white neighbors, love like them, 
act like them, seems strange to this critic. 
But the white child and the black are 
taught alike, tive side by side and have 
the same standards of right and wrong 

The writer of the criticism sighs for 
a book depicting pure black culture. I 
wonder what she means by pure black 
culture? Probably the condition that ex- 
isted in ante-bellum days—Mary North- 
up. 

Willing to Pay the Difference 

Charleston, W. Va., August 20, 1924:— 
In that article “Who’s to Blame” Mr. 
Baker takes the attitude that Colored 
people oughtn’t to trade with each other 
unless they get their money’s worth. I 
don’t think he has very much race pride. 
The Colored people ought to trade with 
each other even if the goods are not just 
as good as those he gets from the white 
folks, and even when he has to pay a 
few cents more. They ought not to miss 
any chance to trade with each other. 
Even if they have to pay a few cents 
more, I think they ought to give each 
other all the support they can. 
helping the Colored business man by trad- 
ing with him.—M. L. Green. 
Exploded 

York, -S. C., August 15, 1924:—White 
citizens here seem to be amazed to find 
that although there are* just about as 
many Colored people as white here in 
York County, there are ten white people 
te every four Colored in jail. Most of 
the Colored prisoners are guilty of small 
offenses while the whites have committed 
more serious crimes, including murder. 
And yet the white people pretend they are 
afraid to live near Colored folks because 
of their viciousness. It looks as if fig- 
ures have knocked another of the white 
man’s pet theories in the head.—R. W. 


CAMOUFLAGE— (Continued from page 20) 


“You do love me, Cal, don’t you?” 

“I have never ceased to love you. You 
were lovely ten years ago. You are won- 
derful now.” 

“Oh, Cal, my own Cal, if you knew 
how I’ve suffered all these years.” 

It rained as Sally predicted, in torrents. 
It beat against the window panes, it 





turned the roadside into a rushing torrent 
and the wheels of the car sank in the 
muddy water up to the hub. But neither 
Cal nor Lu realized it. For them the 
sun was shining—the great sun of Love 


warming the innermost recesses of. the 
heart. 
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MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 
— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER ~ RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
2 & 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby’s delicate 
skin, 
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THE 
HELLON INSECTS CO 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 

Central. Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. Tbey are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 
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Extra ueavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers...... 
With wire handle ............++0. 3.16 


Other combs from 75c to $3.50. 
Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, 
wooden handle ..... ‘ncescees oooe 1.28 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 
Send money order or cash by regis- 
tered letter. 
Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 
THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, ols 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 
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The New Winona Bob. 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 


6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 


HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been. used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 

Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 
If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 
Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 
ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
If you don’t know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, IIL. 


Set of cluster puffs, 
made of finest qual- 
ity French ringlet 
hair — about 2 
beautiful puff curls, 


Same of second 
quality hair 


The New Winona 
Bob — the very 
latest thinz — of 
finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 
so that it can be 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


$5.95 


Second quality 
hair, 
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Have You a Good Memory? 





1. Why is North America better 
adapted for commerce than South Amer- 
ica? 

2. Which is warmer, the water at the 
top of a waterfall or that below? 

3. Who was St. Benedict the Moor? 

4. Who was the first President of 
Liberia? 

5. Who was David Walker? 





Answers to Last Month’s Questions 


1. What fish, when touched, gives an 
electric shock? 
Ans.—The electric eel. 


2. Are white clothes cooler than black, 
even if the material is the same? 


Ans.—Yes. 


3. When is the cork in an ammonia 
bottle most likely to fly out, on a hot dav 
or on a cold day? 


Ans.—On a hot day. 


4. What General told the surrendered 
army to take their horses home for: the 
spring plowing? 

Ans.—General Grant at Appomattox. 


5. Why was Kansas at one time called 
“Bleeding Kansas?” 

Ans.—Because of the violence of the 
slavery struggle. 


SHALL I CUT MY HAIR? 


OMEN who have defied custom 

and shingled their locks say, 
“Sure, cut it,” for they know the free- 
dom, the youthfulness and the comfort 
coupled with short hair. It is no longer 
necessary to spend hours and hours 
grooming long, tangled hair; and the 
shampoo is but a matter of minutes. 
When she plays tennis, rows a boat, 
hikes or drives, the short locks add to 
her comfort. 


With evening gowns, of course, the 
older woman is never so dignified as 
when she wears her hair high. But the 
average matron does not wear an eve- 
ning gown every evening. She com- 
promises, therefore, by purchasing a 
wig. The latter may be either an exact 
match for her hair, it may be made 
from her own hair or she may purchase 
any color of hair that is becoming to 
her, for no longer does milady attempt 
to hide her wig. She wears it for the 
same reason she wears a hat—because 
it is Dame Fashion’s latest decree. 

The new wigs are not the heavy, un- 
natural, complicated affairs of years 
gone by, they are light, airy, they can 
be parted naturally, and are wonder- 
fully real in appearance. So, if you have 
cut your hair, and wish you hadn’t you 
need not despair, just buy a wig, and 
if you are afraid to cut your hair, buy 


a wig that is bobbed to suit you. 








